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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Republic of the Philippines—(pp. 
6, 7, 8) 

How We Live in the Philippines 
—(pp. 9, 10) 

Aims for the pupil 


1. To understand the aspirations of 
the people of the Philippines. 

2. To learn something about the his- 
tory of their struggle for freedom. 

3. To understand the part’played by 
the U. S. A. in this struggle. 

4. To study the natural wealth of 
the islands. 

5. To learn something about such 
distinguished Filipinos as Manuel Roxas, 
Jose Rizal, Emilio Aguinaldo, and Car- 
los P. Romulo. 

6. To identify oneself with the young 
people of the Philippines through a 
common interest in Fourth of July cel- 
ebrations. 


Procedure 


A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 
The U. S. A. 

TeacueER: Let us suppose that rep- 
resentatives of different organizations 
in this community have been called to 
a meeting for the purpose of planning 
a Fourth of July celebration. The meet- 
ing is about to begin. From such 
groups as the following choose the one 
you have come to represent: Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Senior High School, Junior High 
School, Elementary Schools, Boys Club, 
YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis Club, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Play Co-op, Playground Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of U. S., Historical So- 
ciety, Red Cross. Each group may send 
two persons to the planning meeting. 
On the board we will list the sugges- 
tions you delegates make for celebrat- 
ing our country’s birthday. 

(The pupils name the groups they 
represent and then proceed with the 
planning of a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. As they talk, the teacher lists the 


for This Issue 


typical features of our Independence 
Day festivities: firecrackers, parades, 
flags, bands, “Yankee Doodle,” speeches, 


picnics, ice cream, fireworks.) 


The Parade 

After a general discussion the dele- 
gates plan a parade, selecting the his- 
toric episode which each organization 
will portray by means-of tableaux on 
floats, and arranging for groups of 
marchers who will represent Americans 
at work and play. 


Suggestions for Floats _ 

1. October 1492: On board the San- 
ta Maria—Columbus sees a distant light. 

2. November 1620: The Pilgrims 
reach Cape Cod—signing the Mayflow- 
er Compact. 

3. November 1626: Sixty Guilders— 
Governor Minuit Buys Manhattan Is- 
land. 

4. Penn’s Woods, 
with the Indians. 

5. A Colonial Home. 

6. July 4, 1776: signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

7. Winter, 1777-1778: Washington 
at Valley Forge. 

8. “We the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union . . ."—1789: The Constitution 
adopted. 


Suggestions for Marching Groups 

1. Bands 

2. School children with books 

3. Scouts 

4. Farmers with tractors, displays of 
produce, etc. 

5. Mechanics with tools and other 
equipment 

6. Nurses and doctors 

7. Public Services: fire and police 
departments, post office, etc. 

8. Builders: carpenters, masons, steel 
workers, etc. 

9. Artists and scientists 


1682: a Treaty 
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Student Achievement Issve 


The annual Student Achievement 
issue of Junior Scholastic will be 
published May 24. It will contain 
announcements of prize-winners in 
the 1950 Scholastic Awards and 
some selected examples of their 
work. Teachers and students desir- 
ing extra copies of this issue should 
order them in advance. 

The price of extra copies is 10 
cents per copy for 1 to 25 copies; 
7 cents per copy for 26 to 40; 5 
cents Lr copy for 50 or more—all to 
one address. 

The May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade and the May 24 issues of Prac- 
tical English, Senior Scholastic, and 
World Week will contain additional 
samples of —— and art prize- 
winning work in the senior division 
of Scholastic Awards. 

A special combination order of all 
five Scholastic classroom magazines 
containing Awards material may be 
obtained for 25 cents. 

Send all orders to: Subscription 
Department, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 

















10. Folk dancers 

11. Baseball players 

12. Children playing a singing game 
in the line of march 


The Speeches 

TEACHER: 
Fourth of July speeches to given 
during our celebration. Each delegate 
to this planning meeting will be ex- 
pected to come to the next meeting 
prepared to give a three-minute talk 
about one of the following persons or 
groups of persons who took a promi- 
nent part in the American Revolution. 


Now we will pe the 


Leaders of the American Revolution 


George Benjamin Franklin 
Washington Thomas Paine 

Nathan Hale Thomas Jefferson 

John Hancock James Otis 

Paul Revere James Madison 

Crispus Attucks Ethan Allen 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 3 
Theme Article: Farmer-Fishermen of 
Norway (film-text article) 
Spotlight on America: Sky Clipper 
Reading Piece 
- May10 
Theme Article: Sweden 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Sweden 
Spotlight on America: Los Alamos, 
Atomic City 
Short Story 











John Adams 

Alexander Hamilton 

“Committees of 

Haym Salomon Correspondence” 

Samuel Adams Benedict Arnold 

Lafayette, Baron de Kalb, Baron Steu- 
ben, Kosciusko, Pulaski 


A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 
Republic of the Philippines 

Teacuer: The Philippine Islands are 
more than 8,000 miles distant from 
New York City by airplane. They are 
more than 6,000 miles from Seattle’s 
airport. Let us imagine that we have 
been transported by plane to Manila 
where, by invitation of the Sahto Tomas 
High School, we are to meet with 
young people of the student body and 
help to plan a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Fe Sison and Delano Valera are 
at the airport when we arrive. They 
take us to their school where repre- 
sentatives from all the classes are meet- 
ing to discuss the fourth anniversary 
of their country’s independence. To- 
gether we work out a plan for a great 
celebration in the islands. On a single 
sheet of paper write your suggestions 
for the program. 

After the pupils have made an in- 
dividual effort to draft a plan, the 
teacher draws the thinking of the group 
together along the following lines— 


A Parade 

Suggestions for Floats and Marching 

Groups 

1. String bands 

2. The struggle for freedom: Jose 
Rizal and Emilio Aguinaldo (float) 

3. Builders of roads and railroads 
(float ) 

4. The fight against malaria (float) 

5. Students in cap and gown carry- 
ing banners inscribed with the names 
of their universities 

6. Elementary school children and 
high school students carrying books, or 
game and sports equipment 

7. Farmers carrying loads of rice 


“Sons of Liberty” 
Patrick Henry 
Robert Morris 


8. Water buffaloes loaded with bam- 
boo (float) 

9. Girls and boys carrying tropical 
fruits: mangoes, bananas, oranges, 
limes, pineapples, papayas 

10. Igorots in native dress. 

11. Boy Scouts, Air Scouts, Sea 
Scouts, Junior Police 

12. Men and women carrying prod- 
ucts of the hemp plant: rope, nets, 
hammocks 

13. Girls and boys carrying green 
branches dnd bangers ‘announcing the 
harvest of the forests: timber, rubber, 
quinine, dyewoods, oils, dishes, rope, 
mats, tuba, thatch, resin. Other ban- 
ners bear such inscriptions as (a) 
“More than 3,000 kinds of trees grow 
in our forests.” (b) “He who plants a 
coconut palm provides food, —— 
shelter, and medicine for his family 
and descendants.” 

14. Carlos P. Romulo presiding at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
(float ) 


A Conversation 

To the teacher: Assign the follow- 
ing statements to members of the class 
and ask them to study the theme arti- 
cle for facts to which the statements 
are related. After a brief study period 
the pupils engage in an informal con- 
versation about the Republic of the 
Philippines, using their assigned state- 
ments as the texts of their talk. 
Statements— 

1. From the beginning there were 
revolts against the Spanish. 

2. When the students returned home, 
they became leaders in the fight for 
freedom. 

3. The U. S. said: “The Philippines 
now belong to us.” 

4. They decided to work with us, 
not fight against us. 

5. Under General MacArthur they 


withdrew to Bataan, then to Corregi- _ 


dor. 

6. Farms had lost their cows and 
chickens and water buffalo. 

7. The Huks used to be tenant farm- 
ers. 
8. The rock broke into many small 
pieces, each of which became an 
island. 

Independence Day Speeches 

Teacuen: Let us say that our friends, 
Fe Sison and Delano Valera, together 
with a representative from our class, 
have the oo of sharing the speak- 
ers’ platform in Luneta Park with 
President Roxas. Who will be Fe? Who 
will take the parts of Delano and Presi- 
dent Roxas? Who will represent us? 
After volunteering, you will prepare a 
short speech about the Republic of the 
Philippines. 


Science Projects 

1. Members of the class who are 
interested in aviation might tell the 
rest of the class what the advantages 
would be in having planes which com- 
bined the features of helicopters and 
jet planes. 

Other members of the class might 
consider the statement that scientists 
say the flying saucers are probably 
not planes from other planets. These 
pupils might report on one of the eight 
major planets (excluding Earth): Mer- 
cury, Venus,. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. The re- 
ports should include reasons why scien- 
tists believe that life (as we know it) 
does not exist on these other planets. 

2. One pupil might describe the 
many uses made of the coconut palm 
in the Philippines, another the many 
uses we make of the corn plant. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. How old will the Republic of the 
Philippines be this summer? (Four 
years old) 

' 2. Name the capital of the Philip- 
pines. (Manila) 

3. Which nation granted the Phil- 
ippines its independence? (The U. S.) 

4. Is the carabao a deer, water buf- 
falo, or bear? (Water buffalo) 

5. Carlos P. Romulo is chief of the 
Philippine delegation to what world 
organization? (United Nations) 

6. For how many days did the sub- 
marine Pickerel stay under water in its 
recent record run? (21 days) 

7. Boy Scouts of America recently 
sent the Philippines a model of what 
statue? (Statue of Liberty) 

8. In what country is Europe's tall- 
est skyscraper being built? (France) 

9. India and Pakistan have signed 
an agreement to help keep peace be- 
tween what two religious groups? (Hin- 
dus and Moslems) 

10. What country wild soon have the 
fastest elevators in Central America? 
(Panama) 





Answers to Quiz Word Puzzle, p. 18 

ACROSS: 1-sat; 4-my; 6-ago; 7-duet; 9-men; 
10-Morse; ll-use; 12-ink; 13-lye; 15-no; 16 

1; 17-Dr.; 18-Aga; 19-so; 21-firs; 22-la; 
Beira: 24-cat; 25-cab; 27-plush; 29-are; 30- 
hath; 31-sir; 32-we; 33-has. 

DOWN: 1-Samuel, 2-ages; 3-tone; 4-murk; 
5-yes; 7-donor; 8-telegraph; 10-mind; 14- 
eas; 16-pair; 19-slash; -oath; 21-fibers; 
-cute; -cash; 26-aria; 28-law 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. THE PHILIPPINES: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F; 10-T 
2. WHO'S WHO: 1-b; d-a; 3-e; 4-d; 5-c. 
3. NOSE FOR NEWS: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 


-a 
, 4. 1 4 A Scence: l-saucers; 2-cattle or 
ivestock; 3-robot. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Manila; 
2-Pakistan. 
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India, Pakistan Sign 
Treaty to Keep Peace 


In 1947 two new nations were born 
in the Indian peninsula in Asia. The 
larger nation is India. The smaller 
one, which is in two parts, is Pakis- 
tan. (See map. ) 

India has a population of about 
342,000,000. Most of its people are 
Hindus in religion. But about 40,- 
000,000 of the people of India are 
Moslems in religion. 

Pakistan has a population of about 
80,000,000. Most of its people are 
Moslems in religion. The rest—about 
12,000,000—are Hindus. 

For many years Hindus and Mos- 
lems have not been able to get along 
together. Fighting has often broken 
out between the two. 


DANGER OF WAR 


Since 1947 more than 1,000,000 
Hindus and Moslems have been 
killed or wounded in riots. These 
fights have made the governments 
of India and Pakistan look upon each 
other as enemies. There has been 
danger of war. 

Earlier this month, India and Pak- 
istan signed an agreement to help 
end the fighting between Hindus and 
Moslems. Both nations hope the 
agreement will help India and Pakis- 
tan get along better. 

Under the agreement, India prom- 
ises to protect all Moslems who live 
in India. Pakistan promises to protect 
all Hindus who live in Pakistan. Both 











Map shows divisions of Indian peninsula 


nations will punish anyone who starts 
a riot or a fight. 

India and Pakistan also will try to 
end their quarrel about Kashmir, a 
province north of India. Both India 
and Pakistan want to control Kash- 
mir. Most of its people are Moslems. 
There has also been fighting in Kash- 
mir between Moslems and Hindus. 

Kashmir has a population of about 
4,000,000. These people will be asked 
to vote on whether they want to join 
India or Pakistan. The United Na- 
tions will help Kashmir hold the vote. 


New Kind of Ballot 
Used in D.C. Vote 


The U. S. Congress governs the 
District of Columbia through three 
commissioners appointed by the 
President. 

Recently the commissioners want- 
ed to know if the 1,000,000 citizens 
of the district were for or against 
daylight saving time (moving the 
clock ahead one hour) this summer. 

They asked the people to vote on 
this question. The vote marked the 
use of a new kind of ballot. Instead 
of two squares, it had three. The peo- 
ple could vote for daylight time, 
against it, or “don’t care.” 

Daylight saving time won the vote 
by a large margin. “Don’t care” was 
third. The “don’t care” voters showed 
they were just making use of their 
right to vote. 

Some people say the “don’t care” 
ballot is a good idea. It could let the 
voters show that they are not satis- 
fied with any of the candidates in an 
election. 





Guam Natives Like Governor 


The island of Guam used to be 
ruled by the U. S. Navy. Now it has 
a governor who is a U. S. civilian. 

The new governor has invited 
Guamanians to his home. He has 
visited in their homes. He is the first 
U. S. governor of the island to have 
done this. As a result, the natives like 
him very much. 

The civilian governor is Carlton 
Skinner of Milford, Conn. 
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GRANT AND LEE MEET a AT : SPOS 


Four score and five years later, 
Grant and Lee met again at Appo- 
mattox, Virginia. The Grant was 
Major General Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd, 
grandson of the Union general. The 
Lee was Robert E. Lee, 4th, great- 
grandson of the Confederate general. 

Mr. Lee and General Grant were 
in Appomattox on Sunday, April 16, 
to attend a ceremony to open the re- 
built McLean farm house. In the 
original McLean house, General 
Robert E. Lee surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant on April 9, 1865, ending 
the Civil War or—as it is called in the 
South—the War Between the States. 

The McLean house is under the 
care of the National Park Service and 
is open to the public. It has been re- 
built exactly like the original. 

The picture at right shows Mr. 
Lee, who is 25 years old, holding the 
flag of the Confererate States, and 
shaking hands with General Grant, 
who is 69 years old. Mr. Lee is a 
salesman from San Francisco. Gen- 
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Acme 
Grant and Lee Shake Hands 
eral Grant is Vice President of George 
Washington University in Washing- 
ton; D. C., and former Major General 
in the U. S. Army. 

A crowd of 10,000 people came to 
Appomattox to see the ceremony on 
April 16. The Quantico Marine Band 
and the band of Virginia Military In- 
stitute played favorite tunes of the 
Blue and Gray, including The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and Dixie. 





Philippines Given 
A Statue of Liberty 


The Boy Scouts of America have 
sent an 8%-foot model of the Statue 
of Liberty to the Philippine Republic 
as a gift. 

The model, made by the Scouts, is 
stamped out of sheet copper. The 
Scouts plan to build 4,000 similar 
models. These will be sent to each of 
the 4,000 Scout districts of the U. S. 

“We hope the statues remind our 
citizens to preserve and enrich Amer- 
ican democracy,” a Scout official ex- 
plained. 

The Philippine Republic is the 
first independent nation to receive 
one of the model statues. Carlos P. 
Romulo thanked the Scouts for the 
gift. Mr. Romulo, 1949-1950 presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly, is chief of the Philippine 
delegation to the U. N. 

“It is fitting and proper,” he said, 
“that the first statue to go to an inde- 
pendent country should go to the 
Philippines. We are an outpost of 
democracy in our part of the world.” 

The statue will be erected in Ma- 
nila. 

In his youth Mr. Romulo earned 
the rating of First Class Scout. His 
two sons were Eagle Scouts. 


FRENCH SKYSCRAPER 


Amiens, a city in northern France, 
is building a 24-story skyscraper. It 
will be more than 340 feet high— 
Europe’s tallest building. 

Work on the building’s three base- 
ments is now complete. The building 
is expected to grow at the rate of one 
story every three weeks. 

The world’s tallest building is the 
Empire State Building in New York 
City. It is 1,250 feet, 102 stories, high. 
This year a 199-foot television mast 
will be built on top of the building. 


New Panama Elevators To Be 
Fastest in Central America 


The Republic of Panama soon will 
have the fastest building elevators in 
Central America. Passenger cars, 
with room for 20 persons, will travel 
400 feet a minute. Freight cars will 
carry 3,000-pound loads and will 
travel 350 feet a minute. 


U.S. Has Most Motor Vehicles 


This year the U. S. has more cars, 
trucks, and buses on its roads than 
ever before. We have about 42,000,- 
000 motor vehicles—more than any 
other country in the world. 


NEWS ROUNDUP) 
Bill Passed to Let 


More DPs Come Here 


In 1948 the U. S. passed a law to 
help Displaced Persons (DPs) of 
Europe. The law said 205,000 DPs 
could come here between June, 1948, 
and June, 1950. 

Since 1948 only about 135,000 DPs 
have been allowed to come to the 
U. S. 

The law says 40 per cent of the 
DPs must come from Baltic coun- 
tries. It allows refugees to come here 
only if they were DPs before Decem- 
ber, 1945. It says one third must be 
farmers. 

Many DPs have not been able to 
meet these requirements. 

After the law was passed, Presi- 
dent Truman said it was unfair to 
Jewish and Catholic DPs. He asked 
Congress to change the law. 

The House of Representatives and 
Senate have agreed on a new DP 
bill. 

The new bill would increase the 
number of DPs who can come here 
from 205,000 to 344,000. It would 
give them a year’s more time to get 
here. It would allow 20,000 war or- 
phans to enter the U. S. 

The bill would do away with some 
requirements that are keeping out 
DPs. For example, people who be- 
came DPs by January, 1949 (instead 
of December, 1945), would be able 
to come to the U. S. under this bill. 

As we go to press, President Tru- 
man is expected to approve the bill. 


President Plans Trip 
Across U.S. in May 


Early next month President Tru- 
man will start out on a 10-day train 
trip across the U. S. from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

During the trip the President will 
address crowds of people several 
times from the rear platform of the 
train. He will speak in support of the 
Democratic party and its plans. 

The Democrats hope the Presi- 
dent's talks will help them defeat the 
Republicans in next fall’s elections 
for Congressmen. At present the 
Democrats control Congress. 

President Truman will make long 
speeches at Chicago, Illinois, and 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
State. The complete route of his trip 
is not yet known. 





U.S. Submarine Sets 
Underwater Record 


The U. S. Navy submarine, Pick- 
erel, has set a record by traveling 
underwater 5,200 nautical miles* 
from Hong Kong, China, to Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. The Navy believes 
this is the longest trip ever made by 
a submarine without surfacing. 

The record run lasted 21 days and 
one hour. The Pickerel is a snorkel- 
type submarine. 

A snorkel is a “breathing” tube 
which reaches from a submerged 
submarine to the water's surface. It 
takes in fresh air for the crew and for 
the Diesel engines. It releases bad air 
and gases. Water is kept out of the 
snorkel opening by valves which 
close automatically. 

“We used the snorkel breathing 
tube the entire voyage,” the skipper 
of the Pickerel reported. 

A crew of 75 was aboard the sub- 
marine. 

“We didn’t feel like eating much 
or doing exercises,” said the skipper. 
“We took 30 movies along and saw 
them all.” 

U. S. Navy officers say that a snor- 
kel submarine can travel without sur- 
facing as long as it has fuel. The 
U. S. is building a plant to find ways 
of powering a submarine by atomic 
energy. If atomic fuel is developed, a 
submarine might be able to make 
even longer underwater trips than 
the Pickerel's. 


Race Against Time 
To Save Colorado Crops 


Fast-working engineers are dig- 
ging a half-mile tunnel through solid 
rock to save 30,000 acres of rich farm 
land in Grand Valley, Colorado. 

The valley is irrigated by water 
from the Colorado River. Recently 
a 1,000-foot ridge slid into the river 
at Cameo, Colo. 

The ridge is preventing water from 
reaching the valley. Drought threat- 
ens the valley’s crops—peaches, ap- 
ples, cherries, sugar beets, corn, 
wheat, and barley. 

The half-mile tunnel is being dug 
around the ridge. If the tunnel is 
finished by June 1, most of the crops 
will be saved. 


*® Means werd is defined on page 17. 
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Drug Fattens Cattle Faster 


Aureomycin is a life-saving drug 
used to fight off certain germ infec- 
tions. 

Earlier this month two U. S. chem- 
ists reported that they have found 
another use for aureomycin. When 
mixed with feed, the drug speeds up 
the growth of hogs, pigs, turkeys, 
and other livestock. 

Aureomycin is produced by a tiny 
fungus* plant. The two chemists 
added a small amount of this plant 
to one ton of animal feed. The feed 
increased the livestock’s growth by 
as much as 50 per cent. 

The chemists believe aureomycin 
kills germs which use up valuable 
vitamins and hold back growth. 

Tests are now being made to see 
if aureomycin can increase the 
growth of undernourished and un- 
dersized children. 

Scientists believe aureomycin may 
help fatten up cattle quickly and 


. thus increase the world’s supply of 


meat. 


Robot for Atomic Work 

U. S. scientists are now testing a 
mechanical robot* that can work in 
radioactive areas dangerous to men. 

The robot-can roll itself into radio- 
active areas. It has an arm with 
clamps that can pick up small objects 
or work machines. 

The robot is guided by remote 
control. 


Flying Saucers???727? 


During the past few years many 
people have reported seeing shiny 
discs, “flying saucers,” streak across 
the sky. 

Such reports have come from 
China, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Leb- 
anon, Argentina, Mexico, Chile, and 
many states in the U. S. 

Some people say the flying saucers 
are space ships from distant planets. 
Scientists say this is probably not so. 
Other people say the flying saucers 
are a new kind of plane. 

A U. S. magazine recently wrote 
that it believed flying saucers were 
being made in the U. S. The maga- 
zine reported that since 1942 our 
Armed Forces have tested saucer- 
shaped planes. They are half helicop- 
ter and half jet planes. (See picture 
below. ) 

The flying saucers are about 105 
feet around and about 10 feet thick, 
the magazine said. The saucers, 
manned by regular pilots, can fly 
straight ahead, hover, or make sharp 
turns. They can move almost straight 
up and down. Flying saucers, report- 
ed the magazine, have a speed of 
200 to 600 miles an hour. 

A leading rocket and aviation ex- 
pert, Willy Ley, believes flying sau- 
cers have sped across the U. S. He 
and many other aviation officials say 
they are probably military secrets. 

But President Truman and leaders 
of our Armed Forces say the U. S. is 
not testing saucer-like planes. 


INP 
If flying saucers exist, they probably look like this experimental model, built 
several years ago. Top U. S. officials say we are not using such planes. 
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Republic of the 
PHILIPPINES 


1946. 

World War II had ended the 
summer before. This was our first 
Fourth of July since the war's end. 
We had fought a long, hard war and 
won. We were still a free nation. 

Half-way round the world from us 
that July 4, Uncle Sam was busy 
helping another nation celebrate its 
freedom. He was giving independ- 
ence to the Philippines. 

Thus the 170th birthday of the 
United States became the birthday of 
the Philippines. 

In Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pines, the celebration went on for four 
days. There were fireworks, dances, 
banquets, speeches, parades. But the 
most important event took place on 
July 4 in Manila’s Luneta Park 

There a big platform had been 
built. Soldiers standing at attention 
ringed the platform. Beyond them, as 
far as the eye could see, were people 
of the Philippines who had come to 


[’ WAS a great day, that July 4, 


see the ceremony. 
During the rained. 
Everyone got wet but no one seemed 


ceremony it 


to care. The great moment had come. 
A tall, handsome man in a white 
suit stepped forward. He gently low- 


Beiifu from Black Btart 
Young Filipino harmonica-player. His 
hat protects his head from sun ‘or rain. 


ered the Stars and Stripes from where 
they had flown above the platform. 
Then this man, U. S. Ambassador 
Paul V. McNutt, stepped back. 

Another man, a Filipino, stepped 
forward. He raised the flag of the 
new republic—red, white, and blue, 
with a golden sun and three golden 
stars. As this man, Philippine Presi- 
dent Manuel Roxas, pulled the flag 
high, a great cheer went up. The Re- 
public of the Philippines was offi- 
cially born. 

The road to freedom was a long 
one for the Filipinos. They reached 
their goal because of courage and 
education. 

Let’s go back and travel the road 
to freedom with the Filipinos. 


DISCOVERED BY MAGELLAN 


The first European to discover the 
Philippines was Fernando Magellan 
in 1521 during his first 
around the world. 

Twenty-one years later Spanish ex- 
plorers came to the islands and 
named them in honor of a prince who 
later became King Philip II of Spain. 
For the next 350 years the islands 
remained under Spanish rule. 

From the beginning there were re- 
volts against the Spanish. The Fili- 
pinos wanted to be free again. But 
they were a simple people who lived 
in tribes. They had no weapons to 
match the Spaniards’. They had no 
schooling. The revolts always failed. 

Then in the 1800s the Philippines 
were opened to foreign trade. Ships 
from other nations came to the 
islands to buy goods. Many Filipinos 
were busy producing goods to be 
sold. They began to earn more money. 
They used some of this money to 
send their children to school. 

Filipino young people started go- 
ing to Spanish schools in Manila. 
They went to Europe. When the stu- 
dents returned home, they became 
leaders in the fight for freedom. 

One of these students was a bril- 
liant young man named Jose Rizal. 

Young Jose first studied in Manila. 


voyage 


But the Spanish did not like his ideas 
about independence. So he decided 
to go abroad. He studied in Madrid, 
Spain. Then he went to Paris to study 
medicine. His mother’s eyesight was 
threatened by disease and he wanted 
to learn how to help her. 

When he felt he had learned 
enough, he went home, operated on 
his mother, and saved her eyesight. 

Again Jose was forced by the Span- 
ish to flee his homeland. He went 
back to Europe, always studying. 
This time he wrote two books against 
the Spanish rule in his homeland. 
They were read by many Filipinos. 

Jose Rizal went home again. He 
became the leader of the fight for 
independence. But in 1896 the Span- 
ish captured and killed him. 

Scientist, doctor, artist, poet, 
writer, and patriot, Rizal is the na- 
tional hero of the Philippines. De- 
cember 30 is the holiday when the 
Filipinos honor him. 

After Rizal’s death a new leader 
arose—Emilio Aguinaldo. He led a 
successful revolt against the Spanish. 
The Spanish were now being at- 
tacked from inside and outside the 
islands. In April, 1898, the United 
States had declared war on Spain. 
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Philippines lie southeast of Asia on 
same latitude as island of Puerto Rico. 
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Jacoby from Black Star 


Many traces of U. S. remain in Philippines. 
Here young Filipinos read U. S. comic book. 


Aguinaldo and his followers wel- 
comed the help of U. S. troops. The 
Spanish were beaten and driven out 
of the islands. Aguinaldo declared the 
Philippines independent. 

The U. S. said: “No. You are not 
independent. The Philippines now 


belong to us.” 

The U. S. set out to win the friend- 
ship of the Filipinos. We said we 
would help the people build up their 
industries. We said we would teach 
them how to govern themselves. 
When they were ready for independ- 
ence we would give it to them. 

We sent able men to help the Fili- 
pinos. One was William Howard 
Taft, who later became President of 
the U. S. 

The Filipinos believed our prom- 
ises and trusted us. Fhey decided to 
work with us, not fight against us. 
Aguinaldo himself swore allegiance 
to the United States and worked with 
the Americans. 

Together Americans and Filipinos 
built roads and railways, developed 
natural resources, built up cities, 
wiped out diseases like malaria. 

Most important of all, schools were 
built. Filipinos and Americans agreed 
that education makes good citizens, 
able to run their own country. 

U. S. teachers were sent to train 
Filipinos as teachers. More and 
more schools were built. More and 
more Philippine young people were 
going to school. 

In the 1930s the Philippines were 


given almost complete self-govern- 
ment. The plan was to give them the 
rest, little by little. Suddenly the plan 
was stopped. 

On December 8, 1941, the day 
after Pearl Harbor, the Japanese at- 
tacked Manila. Japanese troops land- 
ed on ifferent parts of the islands. 

U. S. troops were trapped. Under 
General Douglas MacArthur they 
withdrew tg Bataan, then to Cor- 
regidor, the rocky fortress in Manila 
Bay. 

In May, 1942, many U. S.-Filipino 
troops were forced to surrender. Oth- 
ers hid out in the hills and continued 
to make raids on the Japanese. 

General MacArthur escaped. But 
he promised: “I will return.” 

In October, 1944, he did return. 
With U. S. troops, he waded ashore 
on Leyte. U. S. ships attacked from 
the sea. U. S. planes zoomed over on 
bombing raids. The men who had 
been hiding in the hills and jungles 
joined the fight. The Japanese were 
either captured or driven into the 
hills. 

U. S. and Filipino troops moved 
through the islands. In each village 
or town they freed, they started the 
schools again. 

At the war's end Philippine cities 
were in ruins. Farms had lost their 
cows and chickens and water buffalo. 
Fields were choked with weeds, wild 
grass, and bushes. 


*® Means word is defined on page 17. 


Baker's Coconut photo 


Sharp, curved knife on end of very long bamboo pole is used to cut coconuts 
from trees. Here worker tests sharpness of knife before reaching into trees. 


Some people thought it would be 
years before the Philippines gained 
their freedom. They pointed to the 
ruins around them and said: “Surely 
all this must all be repaired before 
the islands are set free.” 

Philippine and J. S. leaders said: 
“No. Within a year the Philippines 
shall have the freedom they have 
worked for so long.” And so they did. 

This summer the Republic of the 
Philippines will be four years old. 
The past four years have not been 
easy for the young nation. 

There was a huge job of rebuild- 
ing. At the break of each day cities 
rang with the banging of hammers 
and the screeching of saws. Build- 
ings began to rise. Roads and rail- 
ways were repaired. Schools were re- 
built. 

The U. S. turned over to the Phil- 
ippines many wartime supplies. The 
U. S. paid for much of the damage 
done during the war. But the Fili- 
pinos did not get as much help from 
the U. S. as they had hoped for. 

There were problems of trade, too. 
Before the war most Philippine trad- 
ing had been done with the U. S. 
Now the Philippines were independ- 
ent. They were still doing a lot of 
trading with the U. S. But they also 
had to build up trade with other 
countries. 

There is trouble within the new 
country, too. On the island of Luzon 
is a group of farmers called Hukbala- 
haps (Huks). During the war the 





Huks fought hard against the Japa- 
nese. 

But the Huks have been making 
trouble since the war. Their leaders 
are Communists. They lead raids to 
kill, steal, and kidnap men to fight on 
their side. 

The Huks used to be tenant* farm- 
ers. The Huks want to own their 
land. The Philippine government is 
giving them land — but not fast 
enough to suit the Huks. The Huks 
say their representatives to the con- 
gress have not been fairly treated. 
So they keep on making trouble. 

These are big problems for a 
young nation. 

Fortunately the Filipinos are hard- 
working people. And their land is 
rich in resources. 

Let's take a look at these tropical 
islands. 

An old legend says that the islands 
were formed when a giant threw a 
huge piece of rock into the sea. The 
rock broke into small pieces, each of 
which became an island. 

In truth, the islands are formed 
around the tops of tremendous un- 
derwater volcanoes—the same range 
that forms the islands of Japan. All 
told, there are more than 7,000 islands 
in the Philippines. Most of them are 
tiny. More than 4,600 don’t even 
have names. Only 466 of them are 
bigger than one square mile in size. 

If you were to push all the Philip- 
pine islands together, the land would 
be a little bigger than Arizona. 

Much of the islands’ surface is 
mountainous. Most of the 20,000,000 


people live on the mountain plains or 
on the coastal plains. 

If you travel through the islands, 
you will pass many rice fields, for rice 
is the main food of the Filipinos. 
Working in the fields with the men 
you will see a water buffalo, or cara- 
bao. He pulls the plow, carries loads 
of rice, and draws heavy loads of 
other crops. 

A hard worker, the carabao is also 
the family pet. He is a gentle animal 
and likes water. He will lie or stand 
for hours in cool water with only his 
black nose showing above the sur- 
face. 

What else do Philippine farmers 
grow? Like the farmers of many 
tropical lands, they grow sugar cane. 
They grow bamboo, which has many 
uses. Tender young shoots are eaten. 
Older stalks are used for making 
houses, baskets, hats, rakes, fish nets, 
pipes to carry water, buckets, and 
furniture. 

The Spanish brought tobacco to 
the islands. Today tobacco-raising 
employs many Filipinos. 

Cotton and cacao are grown. 
Someday they may become big 
money-earners for the Philippines. 

Tropical fruits grow all over the 
islands. You will find mangoes, ba- 
nanas, oranges, limes, pineapples, 
and papayas. A popular fruit is the 
durian. Its meat tastes like bananas 
and cream. 

At first glance you may think the 
Philippines grow more bananas than 
they could ever hope to eat or sell. 
Take a closer look and you'll see that 


Jacoby from Black Star 


Farmer and his water buffalo tend a flooded rice paddy in the Philippines. 


many of the plants aren't really ba- 
nana plants. They are really hemp 
plants. 

From the inner white layers of the 
stalks come hemp fibers used to make 
twine, rope, nets, carpet, hammocks. 
The Philippines probably produce 
the best hemp in the world. 

Another great resource is the for- 
ests. They cover two thirds of the 
islands’ surface. In these deep forests 
grow more than 3,000 kinds of trees. 
From the forests come timber, rub- 
ber, quinine, tan barks, dyewoods, 
gutta-perch, resins, oils, fibers, and 
other products. Only a small part of 
the forests is used. Someday they will 
produce great wealth for the Philip- 
pines. 

One of the most useful and valua- 
ble trees is the coconut palm. An old 
proverb says: “He who plants a coco- 
nut palm provides food, clothing, 
shelter, and medicine for his family 
and descendants.” 


PALM HAS MANY USES 


The palm’s trunk is used for lum- 
ber; its leaves to thatch houses; its 
sap to make a drink called tuba. In- 
side the coconut is a delicious milky 
liquid. From the pressed meat of the 
nut comes a valuable oil which is sold 
to the U. S. to make soap and oleo- 
margarine. 

The pulp left from the meat is fed 
to chickens, cattle, and hogs. 

Or the coconut meat can be dried. 
Then it becomes a rich food. 

The hard inner brown shell is 
turned into spoons, cups, and dishes. 
From the fibers of the husk, ropes 
and mats are woven. 

The Philippines have many min- 
eral resources. There are gold mines 
and iron mines. Chromite ore, cop- 
per, silver, zinc, lead, platinum, sul- 
phur, and uranium are there. 

The islands have swift-moving 
rivers which can be harnessed for 
electrical power. 

Yes, the riches of the Philippines 
are many. The Filipinos are hard at 
work developing them. 

The Filipinos are also working for 
world peace and a better way of, life 
umong all peoples. They have been 
members of the United Nations since 
its beginning. One of their delegates, 
Carlos P. Romulo, was 1949-1950 
President of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 

The U. S. has good reason to be 
proud of the young nation with the 
same birthday as ours. 





How We Live 


in the 


PHILIPPINES 


By Fe Sison 


LIVE in Manila, capital of the Re- 

public of the Philippines, where I 
attend Santo Tomas High School. My 
school is run by the famous Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas. During World 
War II the Japanese used Santo 
Tomas as a concentration camp for 
U. S. civilians* who were living in 
the Philippines. 

Santo Tomas is important to my 
own family. My father is the princi- 
pal of the high school, and he is also 
a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity. My mother teaches in the 
lower grades of the school. 

We live in a six-room house near 
the University. There are six girls and 
four boys in our family. My sisters 
are: Corazon, 23; Aida, 21; Nelia, 13; 
Celeste, 10; Esperanza, six. I am 15 
years old. My brothers are: Bienve- 
nido, Jr., 19; Linito, 17; Jose, 11; and 
Liberato, two. 

Our concrete house is decorated 
with baskets and mats woven of 
straw and bamboo. Many of our 
draperies and bedspreads are made 
of hand-woven cloth. As ornaments 
we use little figures carved of wood 
from our forests. 

My mother has three servants to 
help her. There are two girls and one 
boy who shop and take care of the 
housework. 

Since my classes begin at 7:20 in 
the morning, I must get up early. For 
breakfast we usually eat fruit, bread 
and butter, eggs with bacon or sau- 
sage or dried fish, and cocoa. 

I go to school in the morning only, 
as do all girls. Our school is so 
crowded that classes must be given 


*% Means word is defined on page 17. 


in shifts. I am in my last year of high 
school. 

Our one public university, the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, used to be 
in Manila. But during the war the 
entire school was destroyed by 
bombs. Right after the war new 
buildings were put up in Quezon 
City, and the university reopened 
immediately. 

Quezon City was named for one of 
our leaders, Manuel Quezon, who 
died in 1944. Someday the city will be 
the capital of the Republic. Some gov- 
ernment offices have already moved 
there, and many new government 
buildings are being built. 

I am studying economics*, mathe- 
matics, Spanish, English, and several 
social science* courses. Next year I 
shall go to the University of Santo 


a Baker's Coconut phote 
Philippine students in the U. S. do 
a native dance which calls for two 
long bamboo poles and agile feet. 
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Fe in her school uniform 


Tomas, where I plan to study ac- 
counting and business. 

We girls are dismissed at noon, and 
then we go home for lunch. I usually 
eat rice, meat or fried fish, and vege- 
tables. 

In the afternoon, my sisters and I 
often go with our friends to Luneta 
Park to play games. The park is one 
of the nicest ones in the city. 

Near the park is the old section of 
Manila, called Intramuros. This is a 
Spanish expression which means 
“within the walls.” 

Intramuros was built when Spain 
ruled the Philippines. It is still en- 
circled by walls built hundreds of 
years ago. These walls were once sur- 
rounded by a large moat*. Years ago 
this moat was filled in with earth, and 
the area was made into a large park 
and golf course. 

We always return home in time for 
supper. We eat soup and meat stew 
or fish fried with onions and pota- 
toes. For dessert we eat stewed fruits 
and cake. Our cakes are often made 
with rice meal, instead of flour. After 
we eat we have family prayers. 

During our vacation from school 
(March 19 to June 21), most of my 
family visits relatives who live in the 
country. Several of my older sisters 
and brothers remain in Manila, 
where they work during the summer. 

Our relatives have a home in the 
mountains of central Luzon. They 
live there all year round. While we're 
there, we enjoy playing volleyball 
and other games. We often drive to 
the seashore nearby, where we swim 
and sunbathe on the beach. 

Of course I enjoy vacations, but I 
also like to get back to school and to 
my studies. 

My address is: 849 Don Quixote, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 





By Delano Valera 


My brothers 
and I always look 
forward to the 
Fourth of July, 
our Independence 
Day. There is a 
big parade here in 
Manila, with flags 
waving and bands 
playing. 

My brothers 
decorate their jeep with flags and 
streamers, and my father does the 
same with his car. I dress up my bi- 
cycle. Then we all ride along in the 
parade, as do many other people in 
their carts, and cars, and trucks. 

l have five brothers and one sister. 
| am 15, and am the youngest. Chris- 
tina, my sister, is 26. The other boys 
are: Santos, 24; Constanti, 23; Con- 
rado, 22; Isidro, 21; and Soccorro, 19. 
My father is a lawyer. 

[ usually get up early in the morn- 
ing, although I attend the afternoon 
session at school. After breakfast I 
study for several hours. Then I meet 
my friends, and we play baseball, 
basketball, or football. 

My classes are given from 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon until 5. As a second- 
year student at Santo Tomas High 
School, I am studying general sci- 
ence, fine arts*, algebra, religion, 
English, and Tagalog 

Tagalog is officially the national 
language of the Philippines. It is 
spoken by »ne fourth of the people. 
It is a soft, liquid-sounding language. 
There are several other native lan- 


Delano Valera 
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guages, and about 90 dialects are 
used in different parts of the country. 

English is spoken by many people, 
and is used in all business and gov- 
ernment offices. Our classes are 
taught in English. Many Filipinos 
also speak Spanish. My family speak 
English at home. 

At school I am the commander of 
the Junior Police, the school patrol. 
We also have Boy Scout, Air Scout, 
and Sea Scout troops. 

After school is dismissed, I go 
home for dinner. Our food is much 
like yours, although we like it highly 
seasoned. 

In the evenings I sometimes meet 
my friends for games or to go to the 
movies. We enjoy seeing U. S. films. 
I also like to listen to the radio, play 
chess, and read. Some of my favorite 
reading is biographies of famous 
Americans. 

During our summer vacation, my 
family goes to Baguio, a favorite re- 
sort town in the mountains, 175 miles 
north of Manila. It has been nick- 
named the “Summer Capital” of the 
country, because so many govern- 
ment officials go there when the 
weather becomes hot in Manila. 

We drive to Baguio along the Zig- 
Zag Highway. The road climbs from 
the lowlands around many hairpin 
curves. 

Along this mountain road we often 
see people of the Igorot tribes. The 
Igorots came here thousands of years 
ago. Scientists believe that they came 
from southeast Asia, along with many 
other tribes. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 
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Park Avenue Elementary School, rebuilt since the war, is in Rizal City. City was named for Philippine national hero. 


Most people living in the Philip- 
pines today are descended* from 
tribes who came from Asia long be- 
fore the Spaniards came here. 

When the Spaniards arrived, their 
missionaries converted many natives 
to Christianity. These natives became 
educated. They became the leaders 
in government, education, and busi- 
ness. 

But some of the tribes did not be- 
come converted. The Igorots are one 
of these tribes. These people live in 
the mountains, leading very simple 
lives. They raise their crops without 
modern machinery. They make ev- 
erything by hand. 

I once visited an Igorot village. 
Their houses are built of bamboo, 
with thatched roofs. The window 
panes are made of oyster shells. 
These shells are very thin, and the 
light comes through them. 

I was very interested to see the 
famous terraced rice fields of the 
Igorots. The terraces are built on 
steep mountains. They look like great 
steps rising up the mountainsides. It 
took the Igorots hundreds of years to 
build these fields. 

The Igorots are intelligent people. 
Hundreds of their children are now 
in public schools. There they are 
learning new ways. 

I am very interested in the United 
States and I hope to go there to study 
medicine after I finish high school. 

My address is: 144 Alejandro VI, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Roger Kvam of 
Rochester, Minnesota, in obtaining the 
interviews with Fe and Delano. 
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F YOU enjoy pandemonium and fly- 

ing fur, just round up a Cardinal, a 
Red Sox, and a Yankee fan and ask 
them who is the greatest player in base- 
ball. 

The first will roar Stan Musial; the 
second, Ted Williams; and the third, 
Joe DiMaggio. And like Bing Crosby 
and Old Man River, the argument will 
go on forever 

Just in case you're not up on your 
statistics, here is the vital batting dope 
(runs scored, home runs, runs batted in, 
ind batting average) covering the last 
seven full seasons of each star. 


HR RBI BA 
196 845 331 
145 699 .344 
234 893 # .358 


Runs 
734 
804 
951 


DiMaggio 
Musial 
Williams 


The figures show that Williams leads 
in every department by a good margin. 
Over the past seven, years, he has led 
his league six times in runs scored, four 
times in home runs, three times in runs 
batted in, and four times in batting 
iverage. 

DiMag has led in batting twice; in 
home runs once; and in runs batted in 
twice. Musial has topped his league 
twice in runs scored; once in runs bat- 
ted in; and three times in batting. 

Total these up and you discover that 
Williams has won 17 of these individ- 
ual honors; DiMag, 5; and Musial, 6. 
It is interesting to note that since Musial 





Medicines of all description 

Should be taken by prescription. 

Your doctor, not your “cure-all” friend, 
Knows what will put you on the mend! 


started aiming for the fences in 1948 he 
has hit more homers than either Wil- 
liams or DiMag. Up until 1948 he had 
never hit more than 19 in any one sea- 
son: But in "48 he clouted 39, then hit 
36 last year. 

If you can trust these figures — and 
there is no reason why you can’t — you 
must concede the fact that Williams is 
the greatest hitter in the game. These 
facts also seem clear: 

1. DiMag may not hit as consistently 
as Musial, but he hits with more power 
and timeliness—as shown by his supe- 
rior homer and runs-batted-in marks. 

2. Musial is rapidly overtaking the 
other two in power hitting. 

3. DiMag has probably seen his best 
hitting days. He hasn’t batted over .320 
for a full season since 1941. 

4. Williams is the most consistent of 
the hitters. For seven straight years, he 
has batted at least .342. 

Hitting, of course, doesn’t tell the 
whole story of a player’s worth. DiMag 
is the greatest fielder since Tris Speaker 
and he is an inspiration to his team- 
mates. Musial is also a fine fielder ‘and 
team man, while Williams is a good 
enough fielder but no inspiration. 





Prevent infections by caring for cuts and scratches im- 
mediately. Never bandage cuts with soiled handkerchiefs. 


Wash them clean with soap and water and apply antiseptic. 


It all boils down to this: Does Wil- 
liams’ superior hitting make up for Di- 
Maggio’s and Musial’s superior fielding 
and team play? I would say yes. I think 
that Williams right now is the greatest 
player in the game, with Musial No. 2 
and DiMag No. 3. Neither Williams nor 
Musial, however, is the player DiMag- 
gio was at his peak between 1936 and 
1941. 


e | just can’t kiss the hoop season 
goodbye without an allagaroo for the 
City College of New York team. 
Though. ranked 25th last season, City 
made history by sweeping both the big 
tournaments—the National Invitational 
and the National Collegiate. 

Look at the ranking clubs they 
racked up—Bradley (No. 1) twice, 
Ohio State (No. 2), Kentucky (No. 3), 
North Carolina State (No. 5), Du- 
quesne (No. 6), and San Francisco 
(No. 12). 


e A couple of readers—Helen Grimm, 
of Magnolia H.S., New Martinsdale, 
W. Va., and Connie Siverly, of Eureka, 
Ill.—want to know if the Jesse Owens 
mentioned in my March 15 column is 
the same Jesse Owens now appearing 
on the Horace Heidt Show on Sundays. 
Come, come, friends. My Jesse was 
the star of the 1936 Olympics, while 
Horace’s Jesse is an 18-year-old kid. 
Couldn't be the same fellow—uuless, of 
course, my Jesse was four years old 
when he competed in the Olympics. 


e Bob Mayer, of Roosevelt Jr. H.S., 
West Orange, N. J., would like a look 
at my personal All-American hoop 
team. Glad to oblige — Arizin (Villa 
nova), Cousy (Holy Cross), Schnittker 
(Ohio State), White (L.LU.), and 
Dickey (North Carolina State). 


e Want to have a tennis tournament 
in your school with the winners get- 
ting free awards? Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the coupon below 
These tournaments are strictly intra- 
mural, with each school having com- 
plete control over them. 

We merely send free awards (shields 
embroidered in three colors, suitable for 
sewing on jackets or sweaters) and a 
free draw chart. Remember, your coach 
or principal must fill out the coupon. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please register my school in the following 
tournaments: 


() BOYS SINGLES 
C) DOUBLES 


C) GIRLS SINGLES 
() MIXED DOUBLES 


Nome_____ 


School 








Street 


City 




















Right This Way 


My friends and I are all eighth-grade 
boys. The girls in our class go out with 
boys in the twelfth grade. What can 
we do about this? 


Many girls go out with boys of their 
own age as well as with older boys. 
Some of your girl classmates might 
also like to go out with you and your 
friends. If they don’t want to, then look 
around for some other girls. 

Have you overlooked other girls in 
your class who are not going out with 
older boys? They may turn out to be 
good fun. 

You could also become friendly with 
girls in other classes, or in other schools 
near yours. 

Every boy has the right to choose 
the girl he wishes to invite out. Girls 
have the right to accept or refuse these 
invitations. If you can’t date the girl 
vou'd like to, look for another. There 
are lots of nice people around. 


Is it right for a girl to ask a boy for 
a date? 


Usually the boy is the one who asks 
for a date. 

In a few cases, it is proper for a girl 
to invite the boy somewhere. She may 
ask him to go to a party with her, if she 
has been invited and asked to bring 
her own escort. If she goes to a girls’ 
school, she may also invite a boy to a 
school dance. Boys understand that 
these are special cases, and they are 
pleased to be asked by girls then. But 
otherwise they may feel embarrassed 
if girls ask them for dates. 


Mary sees her friend Lila walking 
with a boy whom she doesn’t know. 
Should Mary say hello to Lila, or 
should she pass the couple by? 


Mary should say hello to Lila, just 
as she always greets her friends. Then 
Lila might stop and introduce the boy 
to Mary. If Lila does not stop, Mary 
will continue on her way after she has 
said hello. 











Dull Dan to Honor Man 








Dan was a wash-out 

when called on in class— 
Why, even in gym 

he scarcely could pass! 


So Dan has it dolly, 
finds to his joy 

This great “build-up” breakfast 
makes him a new boy! 


THE BREAKFAST 
POWER FROM NIAGAR 


' 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT: 


BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


{ 











One day the school nurse 
suggested he eat 

Wholesome NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 


Now honors he’s earned 

in all of his studies— 
He’s agile at sports— 

the best of his buddies! 








NOTE TO TEACHERS: Wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in America’s 


economy and in family diet are ilable. Write N 


| Bicevit C 








Dept. J-350. (Offer good in United States only.) 


pony, Niagara Falls, New York, 





It’s a Gift! 


By TONI TROTTER 


New York, N. Y., April 26—It’s later 
than you think. Graduation and summer 
vacation are just around the corner (Oh 
happy corner!). If you're a senior, or a 
junior high schooler “moving up,” your 
family and friends are probably working 
their brains overtime trying to decide 
on a gift for you. 

If you're buddy-buddy with a mem- 
ber of the “cap and gown” set, YOU'RE 
wondering what to buy for that gift of 
a lifetime. It’s a number 1 problem, but 
a Dreamer’s Holiday in sixth period 
study hall won't solve it. Let’s go shop- 
ping—look the gift line over. Inciden- 
tally (of course) we might spy some- 
thing we can talk 
dad and mother 
into giving you for 
your birthday or 
for that summer 
trip. 


What Would 
Make a Better 
Gift than a fine 
HAMILTON watch? A good watch is a 
“must” for keeping business and social 
appointments on time. Many a lad and 
lass who are voted “most likely to suc- 
ceed” vote for the Eric and Joanne 
models of HAMILTON. Why? Because 
these models combine smart styling with 
accurate timing. HAMILTON, the 
watch of “railroad ‘accuracy,” is made 
by American craftsmen with a long tra- 
dition for making fine watches. Both 
models are in 14 kt., natural gold-filled 
cases. They're the answer for good 
“date timing.” 


Shutterbugs’ Special: Every day is 
snap day now that summer’s coming up. 
And KODAK’s the camera! The new 
KODAK Pony 828 is a “honey” with a 
4.5 lens, shutter speed from a 25th to a 
200th and a built-in flash synchronizer. 
The Pony can take an 8 exposure roll 
in either Kodachrome film or black and 
white. See also the ABC Pho‘o Lab Out- 
fit, a complete outfit for home develop- 
ing and printing at a very low price. 


Ansco Has Long Stood for “Tops in 
Film.” Now ANSCO scores again with 
the ANSCO Flash Clipper-Camera Out- 
fit, a fully-equipped, folding flash-cam- 
era outfit for everyone who likes to take 
pictures indoors or out! Ask about its 
double F/11 lens, its adjustable shut- 
ter, built-in flash, and all-metal con- 
struction. 


A Portable 
Typewriter is a real 
gift for any occa- 
sion. ROYAL’s 
portable, Gray 
Magic, com bines 
beauty with a 
“build” that’s good 
for years of rugged 
use. Ask your deal- 
er about ROYAL’s “magic” margin, fin- 
ger-flow keys, “touch control,” fully 
standard keyboard, and line finder. 


The New Underwood Leader 's a 
portable with the “Family Keyboard” 
designed to meet the typing needs of 
the entire family from Butch’s home- 
work to Mom’s social notes. You'll like 
the arithmetic symbols for doing your 
math. The UNDERWOOD’s duo-tone 
finish is smart-looking and the carrying 
case is handsome. 


Remington’s All New Portable has 
two features which you should ask your 
dealer to demonstrate for you—(1) the 
Miracle Tab which instantly sets and 
clears tab stops from the keyboard and 
(2) the simplified ribbon changer which 
makes ribbon changing as easy as 1-2-3. 
You'll be amazed by REMINGTON’s 
effortless speed and by its graceful de- 
sign. 


It’s a Lucky Jane or Joe who re- 
ceives a fountain pen or a pen and 
pencil set. The WATERMAN Crusader 
has a choice of pen points . . . and comes 
with a 14 kt. gold point that’s 100% hand- 
ground. It’s so smooth, it almost writes 
by itself! WATERMAN’s low-priced 
Ball Pointer is a buy, too .. . just the 
thing for everyday school or business 
use. 


Esterbrook Invites You to choose a 
fountain pen with a point that makes 
your handwriting look best. The point 


is easily removed, so if it gets damaged, 
or if you want to change your style of 
writing, you can change the point your- 
self instead of sending it back to the 
factory. Most leading stores sell ESTER- 
BROOK’s reasonably - priced Re-new- 
Points. 


When It Comes to Fun, there’s noth- 
ing like a good game of golf. That 
means equipment by SPALDING, of 
course! You can start your set of golf 
clubs with a SPALDING driver, one 
medium iron, a putter, and a golf bag. 
Your friends will be glad to give you 
additional SPALDING clubs for your 
birthday and Christmas gifts. Try 
SPALDING’s baseball equipment, too— 
for a hit-robbing glove, get a SPALD- 
ING Ball Hawk. Remember, too, that 
the official base balls of the Major 
Leagues are SPALDINGS. 


Here's a “Wish List’ for the lucky 
grad-to-be. Or for anyone whose “pres- 
ent time” is coming up. Number from 
1 to 3 your top choices for graduation 
(or birthday or other) gifts. Then show 
your folks this page. They'll appreciate 
your hint because you wil! graduate 
only once or twice in a lifetime. Your 
folks want to give you a gift of a life- 
time—one that’s right for you. 


If You're a Gift Shopper in search 
of “something spe- 
cial” for a friend 
who’s graduating or 
who has an anni- 
versary, check this 
list carefully. Then 
inquire about the 
items of your 
choice. Courteous 
sales clerks will 
talk over your gift problem with you. 


Gift Wish List 


__Rifle 
__Luggage 
__Jewelry 
__Compact 
__Billfoid, Purse 
___Cosmetics 
__Home Perma- 
nent Kit 
__Tennis Racket 
__Sweater 
___Stationery 


___ Watch 

__. Typewriter 
__Pen and Pencil 
__Camera 
__Film 

__ Radio 
__Record Player 
__Record Albums 
__Shaver 

___ Bike 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 


TIDY LOOKOUT. Photo by Sheila McHale 
of Merchantville (N. J.) Junior H. S. 


HATE TO LEAVE YOU, PAL. Photo by 
Howard Katz, P. S. 83, Bronx, New York. 


SNAKES ALIVE! By Nancy Jean Bond, 




















STAND 
FACTORY 
TESTS 


EQUAL TO 
TWENTY 
YEARS 
oF PLay/ 


: 


~~ yt 


SrtP NTo IT... 

WRIST STIFF... 
suoot CRoss 
COURT... FOLLOW 
“WROUGH... TAKE 


EEN 


COACH SITS ON 
THE SIDELINE AND 
POURS ADVICE INTO 
THEIR EARS VIA 
WALKIE - TALKIE 











Etta Dale Jr. H. S., El Reno, Oklahoma. 


SPALDING and WRIGHT & DITSON 
RACKETS are TRI-POWERED! 
Fibre-welding or Fibre-sealing braces 
the “throat”. Rawhide reinforces the 
“shoulders”. New super-strong ad- 
hesive binds laminations in the “bow”. 











Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits -SiZeP 


Everybody's \ FULL Sapte 
Needs! pom oney 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
o-, +, X, =, 
and even the (°")... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy poyment plon. 
Terms as low os $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 


Some Fyx/ 


Economy 
Wife (modeling a new hat before hus- 
band): “It didn’t cost a thing. It was 
marked down from $20 to $10, so I 
bought it with the $10 I saved.” 


Huey Ham, Miami (Fis.) Edison Junior H. 8. 


Horse Sense 


Owner: “I had no idea my horse was 
so fast. How did you win the race with 
him?” 

Jockey: “Well, I just kept whispering 
in his ear: Roses are red, violets are 
| blue, horses that lose are turned into 
glue.” 


Dick Hodgson, Central Park School, Topeka, Kan 


The First Doughnut 


Mitchell: “Do you know where the 

| first doughnut was made?” P 
Bob: “No, where?” 

| Mitchell: “In Greece, 


Gene Ratchford. Dallas 





of course.” 
N. C.) Junior H. 8 


Visiting 
“John, I will have to 
your father to come and see me.” 
Doctor's Son: “Better not, Miss Jones, 


he charges $5.00 a visit.” 
Roland Avery, Burroughs Sch« 


| ask 


Teacher: 


~l, Chicago, Il 


Wash Day Blues 


Mr. James: “My wife doesn’t like her 
new washing machine.” 

Mr. Smith: “Why not?” 
Mr. James: “Every time she gets into 
it, it beats her black and blue.” 
| Edward Jasper, Philadelphia, Pa 
| 


He'll Please Everybody 


Teacher: “How would you divide ten 
potatoes equally among three people?” 
Johnny: “I'd mash them.” 


Janet Johnsen, Rigler School, Portland, Ore. 


Quick Exit 


Joyce: “What disappears the minute 
you leave it?” 
Cynthia: “Your reflection in the mir- 


ror.” 
Paul Serafin, Cambridge Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


Modest 


Teacher: “Who can name one impor- 
tant thing that we enjoy now which our 
great-grandfather did not have a hun- 
dred years ago?” 

Tim: “Me!” 


George Reger Clark, School No. 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tick-tock ... 


Mary had a little watch 
Which she swallowed down. 
Now everywhere that Mary goes, 
Time goes marching on! 
Bob Hastie, McPhee School, Alpena. Mich. 









































Rodney De Sarro in Collier's 


“See who's scratching at the door.” 


Tears and Laughter 

Junior was crying bitterly and his 
mother asked him what was the matter. 

“Daddy just hit his thumb with a 
hammer,” Junior said tearfully. 

“You shouldn't cry over a little thing 
like that,” said his mother. “Why didn’t 
you just laugh?” 

I did,” sobbed Junior. 


Arlene Helsel, Lakemont School, Altoona, Pa 


No Argument 


Grandpa: “Here, here! What's the 
argument?” 

Tommy: “There’s no argument. Billy 
thinks I’m not going to give him half of 


this apple, and I think the same.” 
Bobby Burcham, Flat River (Mo.) Junior H. 8 


Big Money 

Author: 
word.” 

Editor: 
you?” 

Author: “A judge... 

back to him.” 
Eugene Speegle, Route No. 1, Hartselle, Ala 


“I once got ten dollars a 
“Hmmmm. Who gave it to 


when I talked 


Lazy Watch 


Aunt: “You were supposed to be here 
half an hour ago. Doesn’t your watch 
tell you what time it is?” 


Nephew: “No, I have to look at it.” 
Julia Edmiston, Greenbelt H. 8., College Park, Md 


Fair Enough 


It was during a big sale, and tempers 
were getting frayed. 

“If I were trying to match polite- 
ness,” said one customer, glaring hard 
at a saleslady, “I'd have a job to find it 
here.” 

“Have you a sample?” the saleslady 
asked. 


Bobby Burcham, Fist River (Mo.) Junior H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Billy ; “What is the difference between 
a drip and a ag oll 
Tommy: “Beats m 
Billy: “A y« 3% ‘te a drip going 
steady.” 
Frances 


Davis, Larchmont School, Norfolk, Va. 





Watch Your Language 


Did you know that our word zebra 
comes from the language of Ethio- 
pia? And that when we run a church 
bazaar we're using a Persian word? 
And that when a magician exclaims, 
“Presto!” he’s using the Italian word 
for “rapidly”? 

We've borrowed words from every 
country on the map. To convince 
yourself, study the words in Column 
A below. 

They're proper English words now, 
but we took them all from other lan- 
guages. Notice the label beside each 
word, giving its original language. 
Then link each word with its synonym 
in Column B. Write the number of 
each Column A word in the space 
beside its synonym. Check your an- 
swers in the dictionary. 


Column A 
. opera (Ital.) 
. canyon (Span.) 
beret (French) 
. yacht (Dutch) - 
. zero (French) 
. dock (Dutch) 
. tattoo (Polynesian) 


Column B 
_a mark 
__naught 
——pier 
—__a chasm 
—round cap 
—-small ship 
corn 


NOS VRP Ope 


8. maize (American -—a musical 
Indian) play 


This type of borrowing is a give- 
and-take business. We're not the only 
ones who have taken words from an- 
other language. The French have 
borrowed our “beefsteak” and made 
biftek of it. The Japanese have 
changed “all right” to awri. And 
when Latin Americans play baseball 
they talk about beisbol. 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


inveigle (in-VEE-g1 or in-VAY- 
gl). When you inveigle a friend into 
doing something, you win him over 
by trickery. You try to deceive him as 
if he were blind. 

Oculus was the Latin word for 
“eye.” Aboculus means “eyeless” or 
“blind.” 

In French this became aveugle, 
also meaning “blind.” Later the 
French wanted a word for “to make 
someone blind.” They created aveu- 
gler. Gradually this word also came 
to mean “to trick,” “to deceive.” 

You will see the connection be- 
tween these two meanings if you 
think of our own expression “to pull 
the wool over someone’s eyes.” This 
means “to trick or deceive someone.” 
And it expresses the idea of making 
him blind. 

In English, the word was first 
spelled envegle. Later this became 
inveigle. 





SS a eS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


civilians (sih-VIHL-yuhnz). Noun. 
People who are not in the armed forces. 

descended (dee-SEND-ed). Verb. 
Born later into the same family. He is 
descended from John Adams. 

economics (ee-koh-NOM-ihks). Noun. 
The science that studies the making, 
distributing, selling, and buying of 
products. 

fine arts. Painting, drawing, architec- 
ture, and sculpture. 

fungus (FUHNG-guhs). Noun. A 
plant which has no green coloring mat- 
ter for making its own food. It lives by 
getting food from other plants and 
animals. The mushroom is a fungus. 

moat (MOHT). Noun. A wide trench 


usually filled with water. It protects 
the fort or city it surrounds. 

nautical mile (NAW-tih-cuh] MILE). 
A mile, as measured by ships at sea. 
The distance is about 6,080 feet. ~ 

robot (ROH-but or ROB-ut). Noun. 
A mechanical man. 

social science. Any science dealing 
with human beings and their lives, 
such as history or economics. 

tenant (TEN-uhnt). Noun. Someone 
who occupies property which he rents. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Aguinaldo (AH-gee-NAHL-doh) 
aureomycin (AW-ree-oh-MY-sihn) 
Baguio (bah-gee-OH) 

Hukbalahaps (HOOK-bah-lah-hops) 
Igorot (ee-goh-ROHT) 

Quezon (KAY-zon; o as in not.) 
Rizal (ree-SAHL) 

Tagalog (tah-GAH-log) 


The Flour Mill 


The mill I own makes flour, 

And in the morning I turn on the power: 
The gears start to grind, 

And the dust starts to fly— 

Then I ring the bell in the tower. 

The peopie come and the people go; 
They all want flour 

To make their dough. 


: Thomas Brown, Grade 8 
« Grand Rapids (Minn.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Lovise Gilstad 


The Crock of Gold 


Brian led his cow inside 
And closed the stanchion’s stay. 
He set the milk pail on the shelf 
And fed his cow the hay. 


He sat atop the bawn’s’ stone wall 
And looked across the field, 
Figuring and wondering 

What his next crop would yield. 


He saw the pine up on the knoll 
And thought of all the times 
His father took him on his knee 
And told him fairy rhymes: 


About the Banshee’s crock of gold 
Buried beneath the tree, 

The fairies’ little crock of gold 
A-buried by the Shee. 


He turned his cow outside the bawn 
And closed its massive gate. 

He took the milk pail to the house 
And pondered as he ate. 


That night when Brian was asleep 
He dreamed the gold he’d found. 
The Shee’ had put it neath the tree 
And buried it in the ground. 


When morning came he packed a lunch 
And sprang on his stallion’s back. 

He carried just a shovel. 

And his food in a leathern sack. 


He rode up to the ancient pine 
And took the crock of gold, 
The little crock a-buried 

By the Shee in days of old. 


He thought awhile, then put it back. 

He said, “ ’Tis ill of me 

To steal their gold,” so he rode away 

With the blessing of the Shee. 
Timothy Ballard, Grade 8 


q i (Wash.) cL 
Teacher, Richard Carlson 





y School 


*bawn—an enclosure of mud or stone 
walls surrounding a house. 
*Skee—plural of Banshee. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


lt takes 42 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 84. 

CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. inventor and artist. His invention 
sends messages rapidly over great distances. 
He was born on April 27, 1791, and died on 
April 2, 1872. 





! 


LEARN 


[ WIRL y 
BATON! 


PREE INSTRUCTIONS! 
You can be a “Champ,” too, 
and have fun learning! Selmer- 
Clark Batons are favorites of 
contest winners everywhere. 





Twirl-A-Magic balance for more speed 
and trick effects. Free instructions in- 
cluded with each baton—or instruction 
booklet alone sent free on request. 
co 2) 
TUFFY—The baton of champions. Triple : 
chrome plated spiral machine red $495 
shaft. White rubber ball and tip. 
(Postpaid) 
JUNIOR PRO—Beginner's favorite. Twirl- 
A-Magic balance makes learning easy $295 
Smooth shaft. (Postpaid) 
SELMER canx BATONS 
Favorites of the Champions 


SELMER, Dept. J$-44, Elkhart, Indiana 

C) Send free Baton Instruction booklet 

(_}) I enclose (money order) (check) for $ 
Ship postpaid Tuffy Baton 

Junior Pro Baton 

(Give age to insure proper length of baton) 

Name 

Address 


City 








Zone State 
Sorry, no C.O_D.’s or stamps. 


Stokowski:; 


ACROSS 


. Was seated. 

. Possessive pronoun. 

. Adjective meaning “in past time.” 

. Music for two voices or two instruments. 
. Male humans. 

. This inventor's last name was 


. To employ, or put into service. 
2. You fill your pen with this. 
3. This is used in cleaning and in making 
soap. 
. Opposite of yes. 
. To strip off the skin or rind. 
. Abbreviation for doctor. 
. ——— Khan III is an Oriental ruler. 
. Thus. 
21. Evergreen trees. 
. Sixth note of scale. 
23. Man's name. 
. House pet. 
25. Taxi. 
. Velvet-like fabric. 
. Lam, you — — -, he is. 
. The first message on his invention was 
“What ———— God wrought?” 
‘ a way of addressing a man. 


. Us. 
DOWN 


. Owns. 

. This inventor's first name was — — — 

. Grows old. 

. Musical sound. 

. Darkness. 

. Affirmative reply. 

. One who gives. 

. This inventor's most important inven- 
tion was the 

. Take care of. 

. Votes of yes. 

. Two of a kind. 

. Cut with violent strokes. 

. Solemn promise. 

. Fine threads. 

. Pretty and attractive. 

. Money on hand. 
A melody. 

. Arule. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l1-lap; 4-mad; 7-err; 8-Una; 9- 
12-hip; 13-ails; 14-ado; 15-ice; 
19-divest; 22-adores; 25-add; 27- 
; 29-age; 30-conductor; 33-inc.; 

36-nod. 

PLecpeld: 2-ark; 3-pro; 4-music; 

6-dais; 9-shah; 10-tide; 11-waited; 
18-evaded; 20-so; 21-treated; 23-ergo; 
25-agony; 26-dunce; 28-acid; 3l-urn; 


16-helmet; 


5-ankle; 
17-mi; 
24-seer; 
32-coo 





Aviation 


Today man can fly like a bird. But 


j, he'll never sit on a barbed-wire fence. 
Bobby Rosenbaum and Alex Turnstall 
Robert E. Lee Grammar School, Norfolk, Va. 


Polite 
Question: “What goes up to the house 
but never goes in?” 
| Answer: “A sidewalk.” 
Joan Swain, East Junior H. 8., Alton, Tl 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


tel Hunt . 
a someone hands you seven 
marb 


Six have exactly the same 
weight. The seventh, made of solid 
gold, weighs more than any one of the 
other six. You are given a balance scale. 
If you can find the gold marble, in not 
more then two weighings, you may 
keep it. How would you go about 
weighing the marbles? 
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Forest Ranger 


How many trees can you find hidden 
in the words of the following para- 
graph? 

I heard the bullfrog croaking near a 
pond. It reminded me of my fun this 
summer. A squirrel lived in our attic 
in a chest. Nuts were all he wanted. 
He'd stop in everyone’s room. Once 
mother gave him cider. Ed Wood, my 
friend, gave him candy. Pop Larsen, 
our farm hand, fed him maple sugar. 


‘ojdeur ‘rejdod 
‘poompol ‘yeo -‘ssamsuy 
Bear Fact 


Two fathers and two sons went bear 
hunting. Each shot a bear. No one shot 
the same bear. But the hunters shot only 
three bears. How did this happen? 


*ynujsayo 
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Family Tree 

What relation to you is your moth- 
er’s mother’s son’s son? 


‘uISNOO 4SIIJ csamsuy 








GIRLSI-NEW LOVELY 


KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN ‘4, Seid PLATED 


Sorry, N 

Do not confuse th . 

pin with ordinary merchandise. Here Year or date 

is fine quality craftsmanship on Leek Pin 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAV' 


ING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE. Dept. N-26 BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 





APRIL 26, 1950 


Citizenship Quiz & 


1. THE PHILIPPINES 


Put T in front of the following true 
statements, F in front of the false ones. 
Score 3 points for each. Total, 30. 


. Britain ruled the Philippines for 
about 350 years. 

. Most of the Philippine islands are 
tiny and don’t have names. 

. The Republic of the Philippines 
was born on July 4, 1946. 

. Tagalog is the official national 
language of the Philippines. 

. The carabao is a wild, fierce 
beast, the enemy of Philippine 
farmers. 

. The Philippine Islands are formed 
around the tops of huge under- 
water volcanoes. 

. Rice is the main food of the Fili- 
pinos. 

. About two thirds of the Philip- 
pine Islands are covered by for- 
ests. 

. The Philippines have no mineral 
resources at all. 

__10. The Republic of the Philippines 
is a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

My score 


2. WHO’S WHO? 


Match each name in the upper col- 
umn with its correct description in the 
lower column. Score 2 points for each. 
Total, 10 


a. Fernando Magellan b. Jose Rizal 

c. Douglas MacArthur 
d. Carlos P. Romulo 
e. William Howard Taft 

. native leader in the Philippines’ 
fight for freedom 

2. first European to discover the 
Philippines 

3. former President of the U. S. 

. President of the 1949-50 U. N. 
General Assembly 
U. S. general who fought against 
Japanese. 


My score 


3. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 25. 

1. Amiens, a city in northern France, 
is building Europe’s 

a. longest bridge. 
b. tallest building. 
c. widest highway. 


2. In 1948 the U. S. passed a law 
which 
a. banned DPs from coming to 
the U. S. 
b. said DPs could enter U. S. aft- 
er 1975. 
c. allowed 205,000 DPs to come 
here by June, 1950. 

3. The submarine Pickerel, which 
set a record for underwater travel, is 
part of the 

a. U.S. Navy. _ b. British Navy. 
ec. Canadian Navy. 

4. An agreement to help keep peace 
between Moslems and Hindus has been 
signed by 

a. India and Pakistan. 
b. China and Japan. 
c. Thailand and Viet Nam. 

5. The District of Columbia is gov- 
erned by the 

a. U. S. Congress. 
b. Supreme Court. 
c. United Nations. 
Mv score 


4. IT’S A SCIENCE 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence below. Mis- 
takes are printed in italics. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 15. 


1. Many shiny dises, or “flying forks” 
= have been reported 
streaking across the sky. 

2. Aureomycin may be used to fatten 
up insects : _ and increase 
the world’s supply of meat. 

3. U. S. scientists are testing a me- 
chanical rabbit _ to work 
in harmful radioactive areas. 


My score 


5. MAPS TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 20. 


My score_ Total score 


























1. Whet is the 2. 
capital of this is- 
land nation? 


Nome the country | 
which is in two parts on | 





JOIN THE BAND! 


| You can, when play a Bundy! Made 

by experts, to give you easy playing and 
the tone bandmasters like. Bundy has 
1 ] all the instruments, so Apo A 
| your favorite. Write pt. JS-42 for 
| new, free klet today! 


| Band Instruments 


| ——, Selmer 


| 
| 
fm FIRST U.S. STAMPS (1847) 


| 10¢e, gist $i, $2, $5 U. S.. 
vu. $. lection of Commems, 
1 a Mail, 19th and high vaiée stamps. All only 


Elkhart 
Indiana 

















Buy United States 


Savings Stamps 





| FREE BOOK 


; that will help you 
1 PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


| @ Want to learn to play 
i t good tennis? Would 
| : : you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
! this FREE book by 
| Vinnie Richards, holder 
, of 30 Championships. 
| ; This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


i} CLIP COUPON -— MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept 51 S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Impnove Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 











Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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EDITED BY KEN JOHNSON 


: 1. Getting 
THIS MONTH 9. The Famous 


Action Picfires 
Ansco Guarantee 
economy and 


— Fer 
SHUR SHOT 20— ier n. Only $3.95 
simplicity sf Tax Included) 


HOW TO SHOOT FAST 
“ACTION” PHOTOS 


If you're interested in fast action photography 
you've got the makings of a good press photogra- 
pher. And that goes for girls as well because, be 
lieve me, there’s nothing a gal can’t do today once 
she sets her mind to it. (Guys, WATCH OUT!) 

But before I go any further, how about clearing 
the decks with a question. When you're after a 
subject in motion and you're using an average hand 
camera, what stop and exposure are called for? 
You're a whiz if you answered, “The largest stop 
with the fastest exposure.” Reason: it takes speed 
and plenty of “light” to stop a fast-moving object 

Now, another good tip. Unless you've got a very 
fast lens, don’t try photographing close-at-hand 
motion at right angles to your camera. Your picture 
will blur. Position yourself so the subject moves 
diagonally across your field of view or “head-on” 
toward the camera. 

Above all, use a fast film such as Ansco Superpan 
Press. It tops ‘em all! 





ONLY ANSCO GUARANTEES CRISP, CLEAR SNAPSHOTS 
In All Weather... or a New Roll Free! 


Yes, boys and girls, I mean every negatives and original film car- 


word! Rain or shine, indoors or ton, and receive a new roll, free! 
out, results with Ansco All- Nothing fairer than that, is there? 
Weather Film are fully guaran In any camera .. . in all weather 
teed. It’s true! Ansco . . . and ... you are guaranteed sparkling 
only Ansco . . . guarantees the re- snapshots that “spring to life” 
sults you want, or return your with ALL-WEATHER Film! 


1 ont Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK — A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION — “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 





EVERAL weeks ago I listed here 

(with answers) a number of ques- 
tions most frequently asked in letters 
addressed to the subscription service 
department. Since then, several teachers 
have asked; “Why do our magazines 
sometimes come in more than one 
bundle?” 

The answer is this: In order to wrap 
bundles more securely, and so that they 
will not be too large to be carried to 
the teacher’s home room on arrival, we 
establish a maximum number of copies 
that are to be placed in a package. The 
number is fixed by weight. The quantity 
varies by magazines. For example, 50 
copies is the maximum for a single 
bundle of Literary Cavalcade. : 

We are also asked about the counting 
of the copies that go into each bundle. 
We keep an’accurate record of the num- 
ber of complaints we receive. In the 
month of February, for example, we re- 
ceived 103. We shipped to our teacher- 
subscribers more than three million 
magazines during February in approxi- 
mately 94,000 bundles. The copies go- 
ing into each bundle were counted by 
hand. We think our wrappers are doing 
a pretty good job. But we keep urging 
them to do better, and forward com- 
plaints to them regularly to remind them 
it is important to be accurate. 

Here is a quote from a letter we shall 
set up in large type and post in the 
Dayton mail room: “If the persons who 
are responsible for counting and packing 
the magazines could see the disappoint- 
ment on the child’s face when I must 
announce that our order was short this 
week and that he will have to wait until 
I write for the extra copy, then I’m sure 
they would be more careful.” We have 
ordered a photograph of a disappointed 
boy and girl, and under that photo we 
shall quote that letter. We hope it will 
practically eliminate the errors. 

Meantime, be sure to write to us 
when you have a shortage. If possible, 
send us the label] which shows your 
name and address and the quantity that 
should have been in the bundle. Tell us 
how many were short. We'll do the rest 
as fast as we can with the aid of the 
U. S. mails. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
. 


Latin America 
This Week in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Latin America, Olive 
Holmes (Headline series No. 65, 1947), 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. 16. 35 cents. Army Challenge in 
Latin America, Olive Holmes (Foreign 
Policy Reports No. 14, 1949), Foreign 
Policy Assn. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Latin America’s Future: 
El Dorado or Poorhouse?” World Week, 
March 2, 1949. “Latin America’s Eco- 
nomic Aches,” H. D. Murkland, Current 
History, Aug., 1948. “World Economic 
Conditions” (Chap. VIII), International 
Conciliation, April, 1948. “A Continent 
Slides to Ruin,” William Vogt, Harper's, 
June, 1948. “Reminder: Latinos Are 
People, Too,” Temple Fielding, Nation’s 
Business, Dec., 1949. 

BOOKS: Inside Latin America, John 
Gunther (Harper's, 1941), $3.50. Latin 
America: Continent in Crisis, by Ray 
Josephs (Random House, 1948), $4.50. 
Latin America, E. J. Preston (Odyssey, 
1942), $4.50. Latin America, Past and 
Present, Fitzgibbon and Wooton (Heath, 
1946). The South American Handbook 
(Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 
1949). 


Livingin a Metropolis 
(New York City) 


May 3 in World Week 

BOOKS: On New York City—New 
York: The World’s Capital City, C. 
Rodgers and R. B. Rankin (Harper's, 
1948). Fighting Crime; the New York 
City Police Department in Action, B. W. 
Leyson (Dutton, 1948). Fighting Fire, 
B. W. Leyson (Dutton, 1943). New 
York City, Editors of Look Magazine 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1948). Underneath 
New York, Harry Granick (Rinehart, 
1947). Story of Skyscrapers, A. P. Mor- 
gan (Farrar, 1934). Fiction—Marcia, 
Private Secretary (Messner, 1949); 
Miracle on 34th Street, Valentine Davies 
(Harcourt, 1947). 

BOOKS: On metropolitan problems— 
Metropolitan Government, Victor Jones 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
The Government of Metropolitan Areas, 
Committee on Metropolitan Government 
ef the National Municipal League 
(1930). American City Government and 
Administration, A. F. Macdonald, 3d ed. 
(Crowell, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Metropolis; the Over- 
grown City,” World Week, Feb. 16, 
1949. “Spreading Out the Cities,” World 


Week, Dec..8, 1948. Special issue on 
New York City, Holiday, April, 1949. 
“Underground New York,” Life, Nov. 7, 
1949. “Office Building Bonanza; Baby 
Skyscrapers,” Fortune, Jan., 1950. 
“Home for Trucks,” World Week, Nov. 
16, 1949. “Billion Gallons a Day,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 27, 1949. 


Sweden - 


May 10 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Kingdom of Sweden, 
by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, 
United Nations Education Center, Box 
6188, Washington, D. C. Main Facts 
About Sweden, by Nabath Yedin, 1947, 
25¢, American-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
ARTICLES: “Scandinavia” (Special 
Issue), Senior Scholastic, October 26, 
1949. “Sweden: Study in Neutrality,” 
R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
5, 1949. “Is Sweden’s Planned Prosperity 
Real?” Business Week, July 2, 1949. 
“Land of Sun-Love,” M. Hamilton, 
U. N. World, March, 1949. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Sweden, 
by Frederic Nano, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1949). Sweden: Model for a World, by 
Hudson Strode, $5.00 (Harcourt, 1949). 
Sweden, the Land and the People, by 
Agnes Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1934). 

FILMS: Ports of Industrial Scandi- 
navia, 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Prosperity of peoples of 
eastern Swedish coast; resources, abun- 
dant water power. Various port cities. 
In Their Own Hands, 23 minutes, black 
and white or color, sale or rent, Films 
of the Nations, 55 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. The many types of co- 
operatives in Sweden; importance in 
Sweden’s economy. Life in a Fishing 
Village, 10 minutes, black and white or 
color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Life and work in Gravarna, typical 
Swedish fishing village. Sweden, 14 
minutes, sale, March of Time, Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Industries; cooperatives; peo- 
ple; cities. Picturesque Sweden, 20 min- 
utes, color, sale or rent, Films of the 
Nations. Tour of Sweden contrasting 
the modern and the old. 

FILMSTRIPS: Sweden, 70 frames, 
Filmette, 635 Riverside Drive, New 
York 31, N. Y. Sweden Series, 30 frames 
each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., Regional geography; 
people and occupations; cities and 
views. 
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How can economics 
be brought to life? 


_— seven per cent of American high school students study a 
required of elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problgms, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 

Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
moterials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one te unit tlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter- 
national trade, labor 9 t relati 

ion, inflation and defiati » 

etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum. 











Eligibility 

Open to all dary or el tary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have had direct classroom experience in 
related subjcts, and are now employed in a 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or vwniversity foculty members are 
eligible. 








Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 
All entries must be typewritten, double 
spaced, on white paper 84x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
@ separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 
Name of contestant F 
School, grade, and subjects tought; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
(Class | or Class I!) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not loter than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 
Final judging will be 


done by a jury of 
nm 





9 and %, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
Scholastic Magazines 





Off the Press 


American History, by Lewis Paul Todd 
and ‘Merle Curti. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y. 866 pp., $3.76. Usual school 
discounts. 


When two men who have been so 
active as leaders in the social sciences 
combine their talents to write an Ameri- 
can history textbook for high school stu- 
dents, their effort merits careful con- 
sideration. Lewis Todd is the able editor 
of Social Education and Merle Curti, of 
the University of Wisconsin, is an out- 
standing social historian and Pulitzer 
prize winner. 

Their new text emphasizes how 
Americans have lived, while developing 
an appreciation of the major develop- 
ments in science, democracy, indus- 
trialism, nationalism, and international 
affairs. There are ten units, presented in 
double columns, which begin with an 
analysis of European civilization and 
end with the world leadership of the 
U. S. after two world wars. Consider- 
able emphasis is placed upon geographic 
and regional backgrounds. The book is 
filled with worthwhik detail, enlivened 
by pertinent quotations, pictures, maps, 
and pictographic charts. The aids to 
teachers at the ends of chapters include 
terms to define, review questions, dis- 
cussion questions, well-selected biblio- 
graphical suggestions, and activities. 

There is no doubt that most of our 
high school students will gain much 
from this well-written text which incor- 
porates the findings of recent scholar- 
ship in American history. 


Bill and His Neighbors, by Lois Fisher. 
Houghton Mifflin, N. Y. 55 pp., $1.75. 


By combining cartoons and text, Lois 
Fisher has launched a double-barreled 
attack against prejudice among younger 
teen-agers. The narrative, enlivened by 
line drawings in color and black and 
white, starts with a competition among 
youngsters for a $1,000 art prize. A loser 
blames his failure to win on judges with — 
mustaches who chose a picture in which 
one of the figures wore a mustache. The 
analogy between hatred for people who 
wear mustaches and similarly unreason- 
able prejudices against other minorities 
is developed when students search for 
the cause of their baseball team’s col- 
lapse just before the big game. 

The story will hold the attention of 
our junior high school students, and 
they will be encouraged to consider 
basic causes for prejudice and how to 
combat them. By simplifying the find- 
ings of a growing army of researchers, 
Miss Fisher is helping the new genera- 
tion toward saner living. 


—Howarp L. Hurwirz 





